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Examiners and Tutors 


66 fi IS DIFFICULT,” said Mr. E. F. Ferry in our recent Examination 

Supplement, “to fina any valia reason for laying the biame for a 
distressingly low percentage (of passes) at the examiners’ doors.” In this 
issue Mr. frank Atkinson has no difficuity whatever in finding vaiid 
reasons in at least one part of the examination while three more of our 
contributors question the judgment of the tutors. At the last A.A.L. 
Council, Mr. Ferry himseif seemed to have joined the ranks of the 
dissenters when he associated himseit with a protest about the low pass 
percentage in the First Professional Lxamination. As an experienced 
tutor he was puzzled at the failure of some of the best students. On 
looking back, nowever, we find that Mr. Ferry is not a newcomer to the 
critics of the examiners. In the Examination Supplement in September 
a year previously he said, “ [here is more ambiguity than one expects to 
see in carefully prepared papers. ‘[his is most untair to students.” 

In tact, in spite ot the detailed consideration which we are con- 
stantiy assured each examination question receives, ambiguities, points 
outside the syllabus, and downright errors appear with alarming regu- 
larity. The resulting discontent which one hears continually expressed 
in iibraries further lowers morale already sutfering from the eflects ot 
uncompetitive salaries and awkward working hours; the result is that the 
examiners and assessors are contributing to the loss of good young peopie 
to the profession. We have always up to now resisted the demands of 
the library schools to hold their own examinations, but the L.A. will 
need to show very quickly that it can do the job properly ii the tide of 
opinion is not to turn against it in the near future, 

[he situation with regard to tuition is also unsatisfactory since very 
few of the tutors have received any kind of training for the job of teach- 
ing (subject knowiedge alone is certainly not enough). We asked a 
foreign student what he thought of the standard of tuition at the British 
Library School he attended last year. Anxious to be polite, he said that 
one tutor had only started that year and, therefore, was perhaps not 
quite used to it; another tutor had been there several years and, there- 
fore, perhaps, had grown too used to it! With part-time tutors the 
position is worse. The work necessary to prepare lessons, mark papers 
and give advice is far more than any student is called upon to do, and 
the tutors sometimes reluctantly accept the job merely because no-one 
else is available. When they are employed, there is seldom any super- 
vision; so long as no students complain to the head of the school, they 
are assumed to be competent. 

One of the greatest faults in teaching is the attempt to do too much. 
The reading lists in every course we have seen, oral and correspondence, 
are out of all proportion to the real requirements of the examination. 
It is surprising how little of the formal text-book reading is really 
required. We found, for example, that the abridged schools edition of 
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The History of English Literature by Leguis was sufficient for the Regis- 
tration Literature Examination, while for the finals in modern literature 
we used a little 8s. 6d. book by Professor Collins, English Literature of 
the Twentieth Century (University Tutorial Press, 2nd edition, 1954), 
Added to these of course was steady reading of a large number of 
literary and library periodicals. Awareness of current library and literary 
controversies is far more important than a mass of text-book knowledge 
both in our job and in our examinations. In his article in the September 
Examination Supplement, Mr. Ferry rightly stressed the importance of 
general knowledge, but there would be little time for the student to 
acquire any if he attempted to follow completely our formal courses of 
tuition. Only two weeks after the beginning of the current school-year, 
we met students from the North-Western Polytechnic School of Librarian- 
ship who were complaining that they could not keep pace with all the 
set reading. 

One wonders if private study is not a better way of passing examina- 
tions for anyone not able to attend a full time course. It certainly pro- 
duced better and quicker results in our case (with the sole exception of 
Registration Group A where the set practical work of a correspondence 
course was most valuable). The series of A.A.L. Guides to the Examina- 
tions proved a most useful aid (although even here we would suggest that 
the reading lists are too long). 

One of the most fatuous statements we have seen is that sitting for 
an examination for which one is not fully prepared “is a waste of the 
examiners’ time.” No student is likely to shed tears over that, and those 
who are prepared to take a chance of passing should be complimented 
for their enterprise rather than condemned. There are several examina- 
tions (such as administration and assistance to readers) for which general 
knowledge, experience, and, once again, wide periodical reading are far 
more important than any other preparation. 

(Editorial opinion does not necessarily reflect the view of the A.A.L 
Council). 
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ARE EXAMINERS 
COMPETENT ? 


The query is posed by FRANK ATKINSON of Hampstead Public 


Libraries in this satire on our recent examination supplement. 


A Candidate’s Report on the Examiners and Assessors: 
Historical Bibliography, June 1957 


It is apparent from the papers set for June, 1957, that the examiners 
and assessors in Historical Bibliography have learned nothing from their 
previous failures. It cannot be stressed too strongly that by selecting 
and concentrating on parts of the syllabus, they are courting disaster. 


Of the 16 questions set, 3 were on bookbinding. 
1 only was on book illustration. 
No question dealt with copyright— 
a very unbalanced frame for an equally gimcrack display. 


FIRST PAPER. 


Q.3.—Compare Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester; the Rev. C. M. 
Cracherode; and Richard Heber, as collectors of books. What were 
the main changes in the book trade between the time of the first 
and the last? 


This question has little to commend it save the punctuation. The 
examiners have been congratulated elsewhere for avoiding questions on 
* trivialities and obscurities ” (‘). One cannot agree with this, but admit- 
tedly they have not produced anything so infinitesimally trivial or so 
completely obscure as their “ Printing in Naples up to 1500” and “ The 
Work of Hermann Zapf,” of 1956. However, they are certainly teeter- 
ing on the edge of triviality with “the Earl of Leicester and Richard 
Heber as collectors of books.” Some candidates have suggested that the 
examiners may have confused Richard Heber with Konrad Haebler, the 
bibliographer and compiler of Typenrepertorium der Wiegendrucke. 
With any other set of papers, this sort of suggestion could be dismissed 
as ridiculous. 


0.4—What coniributions were made by EacH of the following to the 
development of paper making: John Tate the Younger; John 
Baskerville; Denis Robert? 


As one tutor has said: “One does not like to make too much of 
this (°).” But it illustrates so clearly a number of reasons why these 
examiners fail in their job that one must, at least, make as much of it 
as there is :— 

Firstly, Ximenesitis, or the crossword approach, as exemplified in 
“John Tate the Younger.” Obviously, John Tate and his short-lived 
mill were known to all and were of no great signicance. How, then, to 
bring this up to Final Examination level?—Add “the Younger” to 
confuse the issue a little. One feels that they would have been happier 
to present it (in true crossword spirit) anagrammatically as, say, Jet 
Natho. 


Secondly, lack of knowledge of the subject in which they are 
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examining, indicated by their blind copying of the misprint “ Denis 
Robert.” Nicolas Louis Robert was intended—* a name known to every 
Registration student as that of the inventor of the paper-making 
machine ” (?)—but not, apparently to the examiners or assessors in 
Final Part 4 (d). 


Thirdly, a failing suspected before, but now proved—the use of 
out-of-date text-books. 


Q.5.—What were the chief enactments affecting the Freedom of the 
Press up to 1700? 


“ Answer the question as set,” is one of Mr. Ferry’s Golden Rules 
for Candidates (*). But this question, as set, is virtually unanswerable in 
this type of examination. It has, therefore, been generally interpreted 
as “ Freedom of the Press in England up to 1700.” One of Mr. Ferry’s 
own collaborators has given students a model answer along these lines (°). 
Presumably the candidates who answered this question as amended above 
gained marks. But what of the candidates who assumed that the 
examiners meant no less than they said and therefore avoided the ques- 
tion? How can examiners and assessors compensate such candidates 
when marking the scripts? 


Q.7.—What do you know of the circumstances in which printing was 
introduced into (a) Hispanic America; (b) English-speaking America; 
and (c) Australia? 

Why Australia? Again, one has the impression that an attempt has 
been made to lift a Registration question to Finals level by a little sting 


in the tail. The introduction of printing into Australia does not merit a 
mention on the 22-part analysis of the Historical Bibliography syllabus 
in the A.A.L. Guide to the Final Examination. 


SECOND PAPER. 
Q.2.—For what reasons is the 1457 Psalter specially notable? Comment 
briefly upon each. 


How could this question possibly test the mature judgment of the 
candidate? A model answer by the examiners might prove very 
illuminating. 


0.4.—Write a short account of THREE of the following: Robert Estienne; 
Thomas Berthelet; Johann Froben; Philippe Grandjean. 


The Robert Estienne in question is not specified, but “ of course 
the examiner means the elder.” (°). How easy it is to make these deci- 
sions and to perceive the examiner’s intentions outside the examination 
room. Are the inconsistences, inaccuracies and ambiguities of these 
examiners to be accepted? Apparently so; and to make acceptance 
easier we are assured that “ what the candidate loses on the roundabouts 
he gains on the swings.” (*) Apart from the fact that there always seem 
to be many more roundabouts than swings (to say nothing of the Big 
Dipper), it is difficult to imagine any candidate contemplating these fair- 
ground hazards with the same equanimity as this tutor. 


Q.6 and Q.7 serve to illustrate the examiners’ penchant for binding. 
We are indebted to them in Question 6 for yet another binding style— 
* Restoration ”"—this will, no doubt, soon become a firm favourite; and 
in Question 7, for emphasizing the least important aspect of the Private 
Press Movement—binding. 
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The Examination Supplement in the September Assistant (like the 
A.A.L. Guides to the Examinations and the Examiners’ Comments) is 
loaded with admonitory homilies to students. We are left in no doubt 
that many candidates are ill-prepared for the examinations and that 
many do foolish things and write stupidly. Among other causes of 
failure cited are: — 

Mechanical repetition of text-book opinions; 
failure to answer the question as set; and 
selecting and concentrating on parts of the syllabus. 


Candidates who indulge in this sort of waywardness should fail. 
Each failure costs them up to two guineas, is a professional setback and 
a blow to their morale. What of examiners who similarly indulge? Like 
most candidates they have another shot in six months’ time—but free of 
charge and having incurred no penalties. 


Any criticism of examiners and assessors is invariably met by a 
welter of words about ‘“ Pass Percentage,” “ Scrupulous fairness in the 
marking of scripts,” and “the Examination Structure.” One important 
issue—the competence of the examiners and assessors—is not discussed; 
it is taken for granted. 


The purpose here has been to challenge that assumption. 


REFERENCES. 
1. The Assistant Librarian, vol. 50 no. 7, Sept. 57. Examination Supplement, 


p. XVIII. 

2, ibid. p. XVIII. 3. ibid. 

4. ibid. op. 11. 5 ibid. p. XVIII. 
6. ibid. p. XIX. 7. ibid. p. XIX. 
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Querying the Tutors 


Three letters question the accuracy of tutors who contributed to 
our September Examination Supplement 


“ Perfect Binding.”” 1 don’t know the name of the Tutor responsible for 
this comment on perfect binding but, in most respects, he is totally wrong 
After five years of binding by “ perfect ’’ methods, in our own Binding Shop, 
cur experience is contrary to the writer’s. There is, of course, good and bad 
perfect binding, and 1 imagine the writer to be acquainted only with the 
iatter. 

I don’t know where he gets his information concerning the rebinding of 
new books bound by the “perfect’’ method, but nothing in the world could 
stop the old spine being cut off and the book being rebound by the same method. 
We have done so, and would be quite willing to demonstrate this fact for the 
writer. 

This is an example of being wrong in fact and not in opinion. Do all these 
rules apply, 1 wonder, to the judgments made on library assistants’ examination 
papers? By some of the results within my personal experience, I should think 
this is probably the case. 

JOHN O’LgEarY, Dagenham Public Libraries. 


It is with great hesitancy that I would dare examine my tutors, but some 
of the remarks made in the Examination Supplement on the 1957 Summer 
Registration B.V. paper, Question 1, require comment. 

The ABC Monthly Railway Guide is much overrated, and apart from its 
collection of London suburban timetables, is of no use except for journeys to 
and from London together with the relevant fares. Thus it cannot help us if 
we want details of through cross-country trains, such as Plymouth-Glasgow or 
Ipswich-Edinburgh or Hull-Liverpool; or main lines which do not touch London, 
such as York-Birmingham-Bristol; or any local services, such as Kidderminster 
and Stourport or Llwyngwril and Machynlleth, to take random examples. 

Bradshaw is mainly a reprint in one volume of the six official Regional 
Timetables, less all their important preliminary information about through trains, 
seat reservations and other ancillary services. A library should opt for the 
Regional Timetables for complete coverage and economy. 

The L.P.T.B., whose timetables are recommended does not exist! The 
London Transport Executive (formerly L.P.T.B.) does not publish a ‘“‘ country 
bus time-table ” (sic) but 21 separate volumes, each entitled Local Road and 
Rail Timetable and covering a small part of the L.T-.E. area. 

P. S. MorrisH, Greenwich Borough Library 


In the Examination Supplement, Mr. Ferry discusses some of the reasons 
for failure in the L.A. examinations. One of the reasons for failure which he 
doesn’t mention, though, is inefficient or misleading tuition, of which an example 
occurs on page V of the same supplement. Has the tutor who says that no 
special types have been cast for the Golden Cockerel Press never seen their 
Four Gospels, set in the face * cut for them to a design by Eric Gill? What is 
the poor student to do? 

RopDERICK Cave, Islington Public Libraries 


*Illustrated in Berry and Johnson: Encyclopaedia of typefaces (1953), Page 147 
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Modern methods in a University 


Library 
A survey by Daphne R. Cloke and Sylvia M. Bishop 


It is felt by the writers that a brief review of the problems and 
methodology of one of the better-known university libraries may be of 
some interest to the readers of this journal. A description of the difficul- 
ties met and solved in special library work can occasionally assist 
librarians with bigger problems on a broader scale altogether; and it is 
hoped that this sketch of procedures followed by the staff of the library 
will arouse interest, if not imitation. 


Staff 

Library staff are selected only after rigorous examination as to fit- 
ness for the post. It is generally expected that candidates will have 
passed the preliminary examinations for the Metropolitan Police Force, 
and will be proficient in Judo, hypnotism and elementary psychiatry; and 
they are encouraged to employ their spare time in pistol practice and 
fencing. It is one of the minor complaints of junior staff members that 
library schools and correspondence courses offer them little furtherance 
in their career, though a course in physical training would be much appre- 
ciated. Staff uniforms, consisting of a cowl and long gown, are provided. 


Admission, General Duties and Issue Methods 


Members of the library staff take it in turn to give an introductory 
talk to new students who propose to use the library, including a demon- 
stration on how to fit leg-irons, and the most comfortable methods of 
adjusting handcuffs. After the initiation ceremony, during which readers 
are partially shaved and induced to recite aloud the time-honoured 
formula, “ that ye shall ne brynge in, neyther fyre, nor termite, nor yette 
the dreded woodewyrme,” they are required to sign a form devoting a 
portion of their annual income or grant to postal costs and possible loss 
of books. Before actual admission to full reading facilities, they are 
closely screened for undesirable tendencies, and if they satisfy the 
enquiry board, each is allotted an individual number and symbol which 
is branded upon the right hand. This symbol must be shown at the iron 
grill, which forms the entrance to the main library, and the password 
for the day is given to the reader who then is at liberty to enter the 
library. Immediately upon entry, he is conducted to a space upon one 
of the benches beside the library tables, and helped into the leg-irons 
and handcuffs by the assistant on duty. During library hours two 
members of staff walk up and down the aisles between tables, carrying 
the regulation issue dog-whips, and are summoned by a tug at the gown 
from readers desiring books or other material. No book can be issued 
unless the password for the day has been given by the reader. No 
material is ever removed from the library, except in the special case of 
finals students and research workers, which will be dealt with in a later 
paragraph. 

Book Protection and Storage 


It may be of interest to university librarians who have suffered from 
damages and loss to publications, to know that, by virtue of the methods 
pursued here, protection of stock is almost 100 per cent. effective. In the 
first place, as has already been mentioned, books are issued entirely by 
staff and are not allowed to leave the library. Both books and readers 
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are chained to the desks during consultation, and are under constant 
supervision by the assistant on duty. No books are visible on the shelves, 
all of them, with the exception of necessary reference works such as 
Lombroso and the Police Gazette, shelved in the librarians’ room, being 
kept in a large underground stack, whose doors are protected by selenium 
cell rays which set off a siren alarm when disturbed, unless the circuit is 
broken by a member of the staff or other accredited individual. Injury 
or defacement to book pages is almost unknown; readers are issued 
with rubber gloves for turning pages, and in cases where a reader desires 
to consult an old or valuable book, he is confined in a strait jacket and 
permitted the use of an automatic page-turner. With the object of mini- 
mizing a!l possible damage to property, readers are searched on entering 
and leaving the library, and all unexplained articles, such as watches, 
fountain pens, and signet rings, are confiscated. 


Equipment and Fittings 


The library consists of two small rooms and a large rectangular hall, 
into which the smaller rooms open. One of the smaller rooms is used 
by the librarian, the other is that in which readers are searched and 
interrogated before entering or leaving the library. The style of building 
and decoration is simvle almost to austerity. After several experiments 
with various kinds of flooring and panelling material, the library sub- 
committee came to the conclusion that the most suitable of these were 
porcelain tiles, from which bloodstains and similar marks could be easily 
removed by the caretaking staff. Shelving presented no problems in the 
reading-room. as all books are shelved in the great basement stack, built 
into solid rock and running the full length of the building. In the main 
librarv. each desk is fitted, as we have alreadv stated, with leg-irons and 
handcuffs. allowing for six readers, side by side, to each bench. Readers 
are reavired to sign a form at the commencement of term stating how 
many candles thev expect to use durine the session: special permission 
must be received before this allowance can be exceeded. On the West 
Wall of the main reading-room an interesting and varied collection of 
ancient instruments of torture is permanently displayed. 


Assistance to Readers 


Readers of long standing and unblemished record (“trusties ”) are 
occasionally alllowed in procession, accompanied by two assistants, to 
consult co-operating libraries, when distance makes this possible. Other- 
wise full postal facilities are available, even for members of the teaching 
staff of the faculty. Finals students receive preferential treatment: books 
are taken to their cells, and they are allowed out during certain specified 
daylight hours for exercise. 


Catalogues and Classification Schemes 


The author and subject catalogues are for the use of staff only: 
students are not vermitted to exercise the doubtful benefits of choice in 
reading, but study only works listed by their tutors. The classifiers, 
therefore. are free to employ Dewey’s system to its fullest extent as 
tynified in the British National Bibliosravhv: with the geographical letter 
tables from Bliss. Cataloguers use the 1941 version of the A.L.A. Cata- 
losuing Rules modified by some introductions from the Prussian Code. 
Maps before 1800 are arranged in order of paper-makers’ watermark. 

Readers interested in the methods of procedure obtaining are cor- 
dially invited to approach the writers with a view to visiting the library. 
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Contrasting Concepts 


A comparison between certain aspects of Librarianship in 
England and Denmark 


by L. Greaves, Derby Public Libraries 


A recent tour of Danish libraries has led to a comparison between 
the public library system of that country and our own. Such a com- 
parison is inevitable and interesting even though, owing to the nature 
of the tour, lacking depth and comprehensiveness. Over a dozen library 
service points were seen, ranging in size from the newly-opened head- 
quarters of the Copenhagen Public Library with a floor space of more 
than 5,000 square metres to a small parish library situated in a school- 
room. These notes are written more particularly with the larger 
libraries in mind. 

The library buildings were, generally speaking, recently constructed 
and excellent!y designed with a view to expansion and future use. This 
was revealed particularly at Horsholm, where the present population of 
12.000 is expected to treble in the course of the next few years and the 
library has been built with this very much in mind. Similar forethought 
was shown at Frederiksberg twenty years ago, for the library shows 
no sign of overcrowding the building into which it moved in 1935. The 
quality of the functional and decorative fittings is nothing less than 
sumptious everywhere. 

Staffing seems to be provided on a generous scale, qualified staff 
being amply supp!emented by trainee librarians, clerks, and, frequently, 
school children employed solely to shelve returned books. Staff welfare 
plays a large part in the library system and facilities were excellent. 

The bookstock of every library proved striking for three reasons. 
Firstly, it is invariably bound in a uniform, heavy binding—the practice 
in Denmark being to purchase the books unbound and have them bound 
in heavy duty bindings before making them available to the public. 
Secondly, the books were in meticulous order on the shelves. This is 
true of all departments. Thirdly, the duplication of individual titles is 
very striking indeed. 

It is rather disconcerting to visit a number of Danish Libraries 
and to gain everywhere the impression that these libraries, which have 
for many years been considered amongst the most progressive in the 
world. do not receive the same amount of use as that accorded to Eng- 
lish libraries. It would be difficult to find an English library serving a 
population of over 10,000 containing less than six readers at any one 
time. In Denmark it would be quite difficult to find that number of 
readers in a much larger library. The lack of intensive use is empha- 
sised in a number of ways. by the use of the Newark charging system 
which cannot cove adequately with heavy issues, by the practice dis- 
covered in one library serving 125,000 nopulation whereby all books 
returned are allowed to accumulate until the schoolchildren employed 
for that purpose arrive to shelve them in the afternoon, and by the 
meticulous order and neatness of the books themselves. 

The reasons for this apparent lack of use can be seen to some 
extent if comparison is made with our own system, or rather with our 
concepts of library service. A primary reason is the quality of the 
bookstock. Physically the books appear drab and uninviting. This 
compares unfavourably with the brightness which is now permeating into 
most of our libraries thanks to the introduction of brighter binding 
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materials and plastic coverings. There can be no doubt whatsoever 
that a bright bookstock attracts readers and leads to a more intensive 
use of the library. 


Book selection in Denmark is done on a highly selective basis, and 
only a limited number of the books published annually (less than 5,000) 
can be found even in the larger libraries. Popular fiction is scantily 
provided. There is much duplication of titles in the fiction stock—in 
one extreme case no less than thirteen copies of a Danish translation 
of Treasure Island were found side by side on the shelves. It was 
revealed that it takes three months for a new book to reach the reader. 
This is due in part to the attitude of the publishers who feel that their 
trade is adversely affected by the libraries, and that a newly-published 
work should not be made available in libraries for at least six months. 
It is due also to the fact that books must be bound before use. When 
the number of available titles is limited it seems strange that the range 
of books selected in the libraries remains so small. Here surely is a 
case where as many books as can justifiably be purchased should be pur- 
chased in order to give each reader as wide a choice of reading matter 
as possible. This does not preclude some book selection, there are books 
at both ends of the scale which would obviously be unsuitable. 


It is a fact that every parish library in Denmark has its own basic 
stock which is supplemented by the loan of volumes from the local cen- 
tral library. There is a fierce pride in these parish libraries, and the 
aim behind each is the ultimate acquisition of all the “standard ” works 
based on a list of the type deplored by Mr. J. D. Reynolds at the 
Library Association Conference in 1954 when he said that some thirty 
vears ago we depended largely upon basic lists, but had now passed 
from that phase. The merest suggestion of reorganisation to provide 
circulating stocks ‘brought howls of protest from the Danish library staffs 
who felt that the present system was more than adequate. 
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What conclusions can we draw from these comparisons? We know 
that our buildings, with the exception of those few most recently erected, 
cannot compare with those of Denmark. We can only move very 
gradually in that direction. Our provision of staff, particularly as regards 
professional and non-professional, is in a state of flux, and it can only 
be said that it does not appear to be as lavish as that in Denmark, while 
our provisions for the staff are on the whole a mere travesty of those in 
Denmark. Our bookstock is undoubtedly superior both qualitively and 
quantitively, though we must remember the severe limitation imposed 
by the relatively small number of books published in Denmark. The 
provision of periodicals in Denmark is carried to greater extremes than 
in this country. Although it was not ascertained it could be that this is 
an unconscious response to the lack of material in book form. 

One aspect of librarianship in Denmark which made considerable 
impact was the fact that the hurly burly associated with the average 
English library simply did not exist. This certainly leaves the profes- 
sional staff more time to concentrate more fully on librarianship as 
opposed to the mechanics of administration and this, in most English 
libraries would take the form of “ assistance to readers.” However there 
appears to be a marked lack of readers requiring assistance. This point 
coincides exactly with one made by Mr. F. C. Tighe when talking about 
his tour of American libraries recently. What do the professional staff 
do? There is considerable emphasis placed on the catalogue and on 
the compilation of bibliographies, the latter being well-produced and 
attractive, but if the tools are not used they are virtually useless. This 
marks one of the basic differences in the concepts of library service 
between the two countries. In England the library service has been 
modified in order to satisfy public demand and has not only retained 
that public, but is handling an increasing number of books and readers, 
while in Denmark the library service is more restricted in scope, catering 
only for the serious members of the community and it appears to lack 
use. 
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SYMBOLIC REVELATIONS 


FURTHER THOUGHTS ON THE STATUS OF | 


LIBRARIANS 
by R..C. Benge 


Once before in these same pages | had the temerity to suggest that 
there is nothing particularly wrong with librarians except that they have 
the misfortune to be human; they have to subscribe to the condition of 
man. Although is seemed to me that my message was a hopeful one, it 
happened, nevertheless, that some of our readers (particularly Mr. 
Cunliffe, I remember) felt nothing but indignant grief at this mild obser- 
vation. These reactions and further thought have brought it home to 
me that I did not take the analysis far enough—that I made a superficial 
diagnosis—that I had not, in fact, 

“ the clear sight that mills 
Down small to the consequence a life requires.” 


One must be hopeful in a different way and in the best existentialist 
manner I have now come to understand the total situation which is not 
that we are typical of humanity at large in time and space so much as of 
homo Britannicus at this particular moment. What has emerged is that 
the librarian is the representative modern Englishman, or rather he is the 
improbable symbol of this mythical individual. That is why he has 
strayed into the post-war novel; that is why contrary to my previous 
mistaken analysis he is now also actually writing literature. Let us 
examine some of the portents. 

What are the characteristics of post-war Britain? We have been 
assured that the recalcitrant intellectuals have been absorbed or trodden 
into the lower middle classes. Long ago this happened to librarians. We 
have been notified that the middle classes have been “levelled” or 
trampled into a plaintive mass (no room at the top). That was our 
portion long since. Finally we have heard about U and non-U and of all 
the complications of social climbing and slipping, the acrobatics of indi- 
viduals who are uncertain of their status in a society where gradations 
are too subtle and shifting to be endured. Surely that too has been our 
predicament. One cause of this is that your librarian as a result of skip- 
ping through too many books has a greater awareness than he can afford: 
he tends to be semi-educated above his station. What has happened then 
is that large and representative sections of our bewildered people have 
come to a region which librarians have inhabited for many years. In 
consequence we understand so well the typical post-war hero who (far 
from heroic) is conscious of having just missed some elusive boat or bus 
and along with angry young men and furious old women of all ages 
and sexes roars and rants at the departing vehicle, whatever it was. 

This is not all. During the last few years innumerable nervous leader 
writers have passed into the gulf which is said to yawn between the 
humanities and science—between idiot aesthetes and brilliant apes. 
Humanity, we are told, is being torn in half and so far all the efforts 
of the prophets have not joined the halves together again. This also 
has been our traditional dilemma (except that our apes have not all been 
brilliant). Let me for the sake of brevity take two instances more. Our 
age has been called—amongst other things—an age of bad faith; i.e. it is 
an age when people subscribe to doctrines in which they are unable to 
believe. Has not this sometimes happened to the professional faith of 
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the librarian? Finally, when some years ago Dr. Bronowski wished to 
take a representative figure for an era obsessed with a vicarious viclence, 
he chose the shy bespectacled librarian reading Faulkner with her cocoa 

It will be apparent by now that the spiritual problems of our time 
are being worked out in our own persons. In the thirties the symbolic 
figures were those ill-adjusted creatures the mountaineer and the kestrel 
(the kestrel which willy nilly has to hover high in the air to catch a 
grasshopper). To-day our heraldic emblematic figures should be the 
librarian and the wombat (Peter Ustinov on being faced with one is 
reported to have said, “ What is a wombat?” and the dictionary answer 
was “ an inoffensive terrestrial and fossorial animal.”). 

What are the implications of all this? Chiefly that the possibilities 
in the Arts are endless. We have had our librarian in the novel. Imagine 
a volume of verses in the modern pop-Gunn manner with titles like 
“ Arguments for not reading” or “ Reasons for not writing poetry.” 
Typical lines suggest themselves at once. “They pay the fine because 
the future’s past” repeated at the end of each verse, or “ The ones you 
look for won’t be there,” etc. Or in a different vein an Eliot parody 
(although this is more characteristic of the forties) ““ I have measured out 
my life with Smiths and Moons,” or, if you prefer, with Mills and Boons 
What of the other arts? Some new Butler must sculpt one of us as the 
unknown post-war Englishman. Who shall we suggest for model? One 
thinks . . . but no, that would be invidious. Again in opera Britten's 
heroes, it is said, are never tragic but essentially pathetic. As I said, the 
possibilities are infinite and the editor invites suggestions for the librarian- 
in-art-as-the-symbol-of-the-twentieth-century. 

We have said enough. It is clear that grave new responsibilities rest 
upon our shoulders. It is now up to us to appear on television and in 
the Sunday Press; we must pronounce upon the fate of the nation and 
the state of the world. Perhaps they will give us a special mascot allow- 
ance—a “symbolic weighting.” But then we should not be representative 
any more. 





A|Vote for Miss Willson 


Having watched with increasing dismay the pages of the Assistant Librarian 
becoming a battleground for petty bickerings over trivial points, from my out- 
post (not quite of the Empire, but where I still like to wave the Union Jack 
occasionally) I was most heartened by Miss Willson’s address published in the 
August issue. 

I was glad to see her urging us all to emphasise our importance, to justify 
it and to show people just why we are needed. After seeing your August issue 
containing also the keen appraisal of Raymond Chandler’s work and the inter- 
esting thoughts to be considered in a subject department, I felt justified in raising 
my flag and giving it an extra wave. Something which the Assisatnt hasn't 
encouraged me to do for some months. 

Having watched some 3,000 American librarians wrestling with reorganisa- 
tion problems, I can well believe that there are larger horizons. Let us look to 
them. Whatever the species of librarian, fundamentally we all wish to get the 
right book (or right information—call it what you will) to the right person at 
the right time. Or do we? 

Let us have publicity, but let us have the right kind of publicity. Let us 
discuss, but not bicker. 

Thank you for the August issue, and my vote like yours, Mr. Editor, would 
be for Miss Willson. 

Felicity Page, Ohio, U.S.A 

Miss Page will be glad to know that Miss Willson has agreed to be 4 
candidate for the L.A. Council for which voting papers will be issued this 
month. 
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FROM CLASSICS TO ANNUALS 


by 
Anne Struthers, Children’s Librarian, Lanark Ceunty 


In the field of children’s books there is a vast amount of material available 
which does not deserve a place on our junior shelves. Two types of children’s 
books which demand particular care in selection are classics and annuals. 

It is not enough to have mere copies of classics on the shelves: it is 
essential to have copies of the best editions available, or young readers will 
perhaps be discouraged for life from reading some of the best children’s books. 
Inferior editions may be moderately attractive when new, but a few issues soon 
emphasise inferiority of paper, print, illustration and binding This means that 
the children’s librarians must be vigilant in their selection. Coventry City 
Libraries are to be commended for A List of Some Good Editions of the 
Children’s Classics, 1954, which gives full details of some of the best editions 
available. The following gives an idea of the extensive choice of edition which 
is often available, and shows the necessity for choosing the best: — 


Good editions. Poorer editions. 

Little Women Dent, Blackie Blackie, Brayne, 
Juvenile Productions, 

Rylee, Studley. 


Robinson Crusoe Collins, Dent, O.U.P. Blackie, Collins, Harrap, 

¢ Lunn, Rylee, Shoe, Lane. 

Treasure Island Blackie, Collins, Dent, Blackie, Coker, Hamlyn, 
O.U.P. Jenkins, Lewis, Wells, 


Gardner, Whitman. 

The problem of classics is not solved with the provision of an attractive 
edition. Others which arise concern the provision of abridged editions and the 
provision of classics not so far available in very satisfactory editions. 

In most cases the original work is preferable to an abridged edition. The 
type of work which does sometimes justify an abridged edition is the classic or 
minor classic which would still be very readable if tedious passages were cut 
out. One of the best examples of such an abridged classic is The Wide, Wide 
World by Elizabeth Wetherell which has been abridged and illustrated by J. L. 
Brisley. 

Abridged versions may also be justified if they are going to introduce 
younger readers to books, and if they are going to provide backward readers 
with their only taste of the classics. It is a pity that the Harrap series of 
abridged classics is not produced in a more inviting format, e.g. Children’s Black 
Beauty, Children’s Alice, Children’s Brer Rabbit. It is also a pity that Ward 
Lock’s pleasantly illustrated abridged versions of Robin Hood and Treasure 
Island are not provided with better print. Large type is a good feature of the 
classics which Blackie have produced in the Easy to Read Books, but illustra- 
tions are disappointing, e.g. Pinocchio, Adventures of Gulliver. Among the 
most attractive abridged editions available are those published by Publicity 
Products, e.g. Heidi, Robinson Crusoe, Alice. The original bindings of these 
editions are paper boards. 

Well produced abridged editions of classics are permissible in the library, 
but I feel that strip editions are not. It does not say much for our children 
if they are considered capable of absorbing their classics only in such a muti- 
lated form. It says even less for the library if it harbours such productions. 

Several classics are still only available in poor editions and present a 
challenge to publishers such as Dent or the Oxford University Press, e.g. Uncle 
Tom's Cabin, What Katy Did. A good adult edition is to be preferred to a 
poor junior edition, e.g. the Collins edition of What Katy Did and What Katy 
Did at School, illustrated by V. J. Bertoglio. There are also several minor 
classics which are worthy of reproduction in good editions, e.g. The Carved 
Lion, by Mrs. Molesworth; Four to fourteen by Mrs. Ewing. Dent are to be 
commended for having revived such classics as The Cuckoo Clock by Mrs. 
Molesworth and Hans Brinker by M. P. Dodge. 

I have tried to stress the importance of good editions of the classics. I 
also want to stress the importance of extensive duplication of these editions. 
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In the normal course of events, I feel that a reader should have access to the 
classic wanted after little or no delay. The disappointment of not getting the 
classic wanted immediately could be alleviated the provision of a reisrenc 
collection of best editions of the most used classics 


Should we provide Annuals ? 


At the other end of the scale are annuals, a vast number of which are 
produced each year. The immediate question which arises with annuals is that 
of whether they should be provided by the library at all. Ideally the answer 
would be to exclude them entirely or to at least limit them to the best available, 
e.g. Daily Mail, Collins Magazine, Commonwealth and Empire. In view of 
their short lives if for no other reason, it would seem an unwarrantable waste 
of money to buy them. Most children acquire an annual or two at Christmas 
and arrange loans with their friends. It is doubtful if annuals make any contri. 
bution to reading development as they mainly encourage a taste for easy and 
lazy reading. I therefore object to a theory that it is the library’s duty to 
provide annuals. Children’s librarians strive to pass on the best traditions in 
children’s books to their readers: annuals can hardly be said to be part of that 
tradition. 

I have no patience with another argument in favour of annuals: that they 
are for the benefit of readers who read nothing else and borrow nothing if an 
annual is not available. The children’s librarian who admits to such readers is 
faced with a challenge to lead her omniverous annual readers to other fields. If 
librarians adopted a policy of wholesale rejection of inferior annuals (and 
inferior classics) fewer might be prod 

Annuals can soon be classified into various groups : — 

(1) Better quality annuals which contain illustrated stories and whe and are 
reasonably well produced, e.g. Collins Magazine, Daily Mail, Eagle, Girl, 
Commonwealth and Empire, B.B.C. Children’s Hour. 

(2) Annuals of an entirely entertaining kind which are attractively produced 
with moderately good paper, print, and bright illustrations, if not strong 
bindings, e.g. Teddy Tail, T.V. Comic, Bobby Bear’s. 

(3) Annuals which might be suitable for library use if they were more satisfac- 
torily produced, e.g. Collins Girl’s, Every Boy’s, Splendid Book for Girls, 
Our Favourite Story Book. 

(4) Annuals which are poorly produced and unsuitable for library use, eg. 
Chatterbox, Freddie Mills, Ace Book of Stories, Archie Andrews, Tip-top, 
Bumper Book for Children. 

(5) Annuals which are thoroughly unsuitable for library use by reason of both 
content and production. 

This broad classification gives some idea of the number of annuals available 
and shows the need for the selection of the best annuals available from a large 
number of inferior productions. If annuals must be provided at all they should 
be the best available. This should also apply to classics: if a library is not 
going to provide the best editions of classics, it would be better with none than 
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Inflation In Education 
Council Notes—12 September 


The September Council meeting wase a fairly quiet production of little mcre 
than two-act proportions. Education provided both threads of the plot, the 
effects of syllabus revision being explored on the one hand and the effect of the 
inflationary spiral upon correspondence courses on the other. 


The passage up to the point where the standing committees report their 
decisions and recommendations to the Council was littered with the usual numer- 
ous items of file-clearing debris. After the long summer recess these lack at 
the September meeting even the virtue of topicality, and only one seems worthy 
of repetition here. The Yorkshire Division were warmly commended for their 
presentation of 18 guineas to the John Rylands Fund, an incident which gave 
the President cause to wonder whether the Wars of the Roses were at last over. 


Although the Press and Publications always open the batting when the com- 
mitiees report, they have for some time now escaped the really hostile bowling. 
On this occasion, however, they were immediately accused by Mr. Davinson of 
“woolly enthusiasm ’’ concerning some of their suggestions for future publica- 
tions. This criticism was survived, and the Council was entertained briefly while 
the Hon. Publications Officer read them a somewhat exotic letter from the 
Islamic Library of Indonesia requesting free copies of some of our publications. 
This request was refused, despite Mr. Carver’s suggestion that we might swap 
some of our books for some selections from the Majalas mentioned in the 
letter. If this is obscure it is unavoidable—nokody seemed very sure what 
Majalas were, and Mr. Tynemouth managed to interpret them as “ Indonesian 
pyjamas.” 

Mr. Davey climbing to his feet to present the Education Committee report 
was, of course, the signal for a change of atmosphere. Education has become 
such a gory battlefield in recent Council meetings that levity would have been 
out of place. Playing for time, the President deferred the clash on correspond- 
ence course charges and fees until we had heard the Finance Committee. Ener- 
gies were therefore concentrated on the revision of the syllabus which is in pro- 
gress, and on F.P.E. results, which always manage to arouse comment these 
days. In connection with the former a long memorandum from the Librarians’ 
Group of the Institution of Professional Civil Servants was received without 
much enthusiasm, and a motion was passed for forwarding to the L.A. Council. 
This asks that some indication be given at an early date of the measure of com- 
pensation which will be awarded to those who have passed F.P.E. and parts of 
Registration when the new syllabus comes into force. The Education Committee 
wanted also to ask the L.A. for a report on the setting and marking of F.P.E. 
papers by examiners. Their concern seemed to be shared by many members of 
the Council, but it was agreed that the examiners’ reports might carry the answers 
to our problems, and the matter is to be again considered at the next meeting. 


The Policy Committee had nothing very sensational to offer. Its suggestion 
that the report on welfare and working conditions in non-public libraries be 
referred back to the Greater London Division was approved. G.L.D. are to be 
asked to revise the report in the light of comments received from some special 
librarians whe were invited to offer criticism. 


The Conference Committee confirmed that next year’s conference will be 
held at University Hall, Liverpcol, from 28-30 March. The theme of the 
conference, which probably doesn’t indicate very much at this stage, is to be 
Impact: Libraries in Society. The most controversial matter here was the 
recommendation to limit attendance to 150 in order to keep the discussion groups 
of manageable size. This met with some criticism and gave Mr. A. C. Jones an 
opportunity to refer to ‘‘ procrustean beds,’’ but the recommendation was 
approved by a small majority. 


A. number of minor questions were raised on the Finance Committee report, 
but it was clear that there was one item which dwarfed all others. The President, 
with great determination, kept this one back until after the tea-break, perhaps 
in the hope that refreshments would do something to soften the warlike looks 
which were converging on the Chairman of the Finance Committee. Briefly the 
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situation was that the Education Committee wanted to increase the fees to 
correspondence course students to 3 guineas and to increase the payments to 
tutors, revisers, editors, etc. all round. They were supported on this occasion 
by a memorandum by the Honorary Treasurer. The Finance Committee had 
again reaffirmed its belief that increases to tutors were not necessary. 

Mr. Davinson was feverishly working out columns of figures and periodic. 
ally lept to his feet to inform the Council that the recommendations of the 
Treasurer meant economic disaster. Mr. Atkinson, more humbly, admitted: 
‘“* Like the Treasurer, I’m in the dark about financial matters.’”’ In the end the 
Education Committee, which has been conducting its trade union battle on 
behalf of tutors for so long, may be said to have won. An amendment by the 
Honorary Secretary satisfied those who were worried about declining balances 
and met the Education Committee’s claims for its tutors. The only one to lose 
in all this was the long-suffering student, who will now have to pay £3 10s. for 
his correspondence course. 

Still waiting for us on the agenda was the dark shadow of The Privileged 
Reader. We covered again the complaint-strewn ground, heard letters from the 
Birmingham Staff Association and the Reference and Special Libraries Section, 
considered conflicting motions from two Divisions, and finally quietly passed 
to next business, All present must now hope that this unpleasant episode will 
before November have died of old age. 

The Council passed to its annual business of appointing or nominating its 
officers for the following year. Mr. Tomlinson’s well-deserved succession to the 
Presidency was confirmed with acclamation, and the Honorary Secretary was 
appointed Vice-President. John Jones, the present Sussex Division secretary, 
was nominated unopposed as Honorary Secretary, and if he is elected the tiny 
Sussex Division will have supplied two of the current national officers of the 
A.A.L.—sufficient answer, perhaps, to those whose permanent fear it is that the 
big battalions of the Greater London Division will dominate the association. 
Messrs. Holloway and W. G. Smith bravely consented to carry their respective 
burdens as Honorary Treasurer and Honorary Editor for another year. Two 
willing workers had come forward with offers to succeed Mr. New as Honorary 
Publications Officer. This appointment is not made until next January, and in 
the meantime the Council co-opted Mr. G. Langley, of Nottingham, as heir 
apparent to this particular throne. 

Eric Moon. 
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